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THE  OPUS  4  SONGS  (1890-93) 


Following  the  successful  performance  of  Rakhmaninov’ s  opera 
Aleko  in  1892,  Karl  Gutheil  purchased  publication  rights  to  that  plus 
several  other  works,  including  a  group  of  songs.  Although  some  of  these 
were  not  published  until  1940,  three  of  them  were  included  in  the  group 
of  Opus  4  songs.  Rakhmaninov  was  only  seventeen  at  the  time  he 
composed  the  first  of  these  songs,  and  his  style  of  writing  took  the 
form  of  the  Russian  "Romance".  This  was  "a  decidedly  original  creation 
based  on  simple  melodic  laws  like  the  folk-song  and  the  Italian 
canzonet."*  Other  composers,  such  as  Mussourgsky  and  Medtner,  had 
created  new  types  of  Russian  song  in  rebellion  against  this  form,  but 
the  Romance  continued  to  develop  through  Glinka  and  Tchaikowsky  to 
Rakhmaninov,  who  was  the  last  representative  of  this  school. 

Before  looking  at  the  individual  characteristics  of  each  of 
the  Opus  4  songs,  it  would  be  beneficial  to  discuss  in  general  certain 
aspects  of  Rakhmaninov ' s  early  Romances.  Although  he  composed  songs 
to  many  different  texts,  choosing  from  the  Classical  and  Romantic 
poets,  most  of  his  choices  convey  one  basic  mood  or  philosophy.  His 
own  comment  to  the  poet  Marietta  Shaginian,  when  asking  for  text 
suggestions  for  the  Opus  34  songs,  tends  to  sum  this  up.  He  said 
that  the  "mood  should  be  sad  rather  than  happy.  The  lighter  shades 


Oskar  von  Riesemann,  Rachmaninoff’s  Recollections  (New  York: 
Arno  Press,  1979),  p.  218. 
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don’t  come  easily  to  me."  A  great  many  of  his  songs  have  a  pessimistic 
mood,  conveying  the  spirit  of  his  land  and  expressing  only  one  theme — 
the  sadness  of  life.  Within  Rakhmaninov' s  early  songs  one  sees  also 
an  expression  of  a  passionate  yearning  for  love.  He  considered  song 
a  means  of  expressing  outbursts  of  sentiment  and  feeling.  Epic  poetry, 
comedy,  and  dramatic  situations  are  rarely  encountered  in  his  works. 

To  Rakhmaninov,  the  mood  of  the  text  was  more  important  than 
the  form  in  which  it  was  presented.  Most  of  his  songs  are  through- 
composed.  His  vocal  style  emphasizes  long  lines  free  from  any 
sequential  technique  used  in  instrumental  music. 

Melody  in  Rakhmaninov ’ s  songs  is  of  paramount  importance, 
a  characteristic  of  the  Russian  Romance.  His  tendency  to  advance 
the  melody  by  step  with  the  narrowest  possible  range  and  frequent 
repetitions  of  the  same  note  is  probably  borrowed  from  Russian  church 
music.  Russian  liturgical  melodies  move  invariably  in  upward  and 
downward  steps,  an  interval  of  a  third  being  rare  and  large  intervals 
being  nonexistent.  Most  of  Rakhmaninov 1 s  melodies  have  this  appearance, 
a  technique  through  which  he  achieves  his  greatest  intensity  of 
expression.  Another  prominent  feature  of  this  composer’s  music  is 
pivotal  notes.  His  typically  sad,  long-drawn  melodies  circle 
obsessively  around  a  single  note,  yet  they  still  contain  considerable 
rhythmic  freedom.  Rakhmaninov ’ s  melodies  suit  well  the  poetry  chosen 
and  Maria  Kurenko  describes  them  as  being  "absolutely  true  in  adherence 
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Geoffrey  Norris,  jacket  notes  for  Rachmaninov  Songs  (London 
Records  OS  26428) . 
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to  the  logical  interdependence  between  the  accentuation  of  the  word  and 

3 

the  natural  coincidence  of  the  musical  accent."  In  two  or  three 
pages  he  can  give  a  very  colorful  melodic  design  quite  true  to  the 
poetry  used. 

Fakhmaninov  does  not  always  restrict  his  melodies  to  the 
vocal  line,  either.  At  times  the  melodic  lines  are  so  "skillfully 

i ^ 

interwoven  between  the  voice  and  the  piano  as  to  suggest  a  duet." 

Other  melodic  elements  which  this  composer  uses  include  melismas, 
modality,  augmented-interval  scales,  some  chromaticism,  and  both 
sung  and  declamatory  styles. 

The  accompaniments  in  the  Opus  4  songs  are  the  least 
remarkable  aspect.  They  are  generally  straightforward  and  reflective, 
the  piano  part  being  subservient  to  the  voice.  Again,  Rakhmaninov  was 
adhering  to  the  laws  of  the  Russian  Romance  which  used  "the  most 
primitive  simplicity  of  accompaniment  without  aiming  at  a  true 
musico-psychological  interpretation  of  the  poem."^  However,  there 
are  places  where  this  pattern  of  simplicity  is  not  sufficient  to 
the  mood  of  the  text  and  at  these  points  his  accompaniments  become 
more  emotional  or  elaborate.  His  accompaniments  are  constructed 
mainly  of  chords  with  undulating  root  movements,  and  he  frequently 
uses  "melodramatic"  triplets  in  moments  of  tension.  He  employs 

3 

Maria  Kurenko,  "The  Songs  of  Rachmaninoff"  under  "The 
Musical  Forum",  Musical  Courier,  147  (1953),  4. 
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Patrick  Piggot,  Rachmaninov  (London:  Faber  and  Faber,  1978),  p. 
Riesemann,  Rachmaninoff’s  Recollections,  p.  218. 
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extremes  of  dynamics  in  these  early  songs,  ranging  from  ppp  to  fff  in 
one  song.  Surges  in  dynamics  (crescendo-decrescendo)  are  frequent  and 
the  crescendos  are  striking,  especially  at  climaxes. 

Although  logically  correct  and  finished,  the  early  songs  are 
generally  not  very  interesting  harmonically.  Two  common  features  of 
Rakhmaninov’ s  harmonic  structures  are  organ  points  (at  times  over  the 
whole  song)  and  plagal  cadences.  Already  he  uses  frequently  what 
Riesemann  calls  "the  dissemination  .  .  .  of  a  harmonic  twilight 
effect,  with  alterations  [sic]  between  the  major  and  minor  keys."^ 

"Oh  stay,  my  love,  forsake  me  not!"  (1892) 

Opus  4,  No.  1  has  no  unusual  features  but  shows  several  of 
Rakhmaninov' s  musical  characteristics.  The  opening  bars  are  in 
declamatory  style,  appropriate  for  the  first  emphatic  statement 
"0,  no,  I  beg,  don’t  go  away!"  This  phrase  is  centered  on  a  pivotal 
note  (F) ,  one  of  the  features  prominent  in  this  composer’s  music.  (Ex.  1) 

Example  1.  "Oh  stay,  my  love,  forsake  me  not!"  mm.  1-3 


6Ibid. ,  p.  220, 
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The  body  of  the  song  begins  in  measure  3  where  the  accompaniment 
immediately  settles  into  a  steady  triplet  pattern.  This  rhythm 
continues  throughout  the  entire  work  while  the  vocal  line  progresses 
basically  in  a  pattern  of  four  eighth  notes  and  a  triplet  figure  in 
each  measure.  By  itself,  the  vocal  line  seems  disjointed,  but  the 
two  patterns  together  are  effective  in  creating  the  agitato  effect 
indicated  by  the  composer. 

The  song  is  in  three  sections,  the  first  and  third  sections 
beginning  with  the  same  material,  both  musically  and  textually.  In 
both  instances  the  poet  talks  about  pain.  The  third  section  concludes, 
in  the  voice  part,  with  material  reminiscent  of  the  opening  recitative. 
The  text  states  the  same  thought  (M0  be  with  me,  don’t  leave.”)  and  the 
music  is  the  same,  an  octave  higher.  (Ex.  2) 


Example  2.  mm.  30-33 


ff  .. 


The  climax  is  approached  by  an  ascending  chromatic  line  in  the 
bass  and  a  crescendo  in  both  voice  and  piano,  a  technique  which 
Rakhmaninov  uses  in  several  of  his  songs.  The  final  vowel  in  the  Russian 
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text  is  an  Qi3  ,  unfortunately,  as  it  is  sung  on  a  high  F,  it  is 
not  always  easy  for  a  low  voice  to  accomplish  successfully.  This  is 
one  of  the  rare  times  when  Rakhmaninov’ s  writing  does  not  lie  well  for 
the  voice. 

One  of  Rakhmaninov ’ s  first  attempts  at  song  writing,  this 
work  is  not  typical  of  his  lyrical  genius  evident  in  the  shorter  forms. 

"Morning"  (1891) 

The  second  song  follows  the  same  basic  rhythmic  and  harmonic 
structure  as  the  first  with  the  exception  of  a  perfect  cadence  at  the 
conclusion.  The  declamatory  style  of  writing  predominates,  evident  in 
short,  disjunct  phrases  in  the  vocal  line  and  little  movement  in  the 
accompaniment.  This  is  particularly  effective  in  measure  14,  and  the 
delicate  harmonization  (a  simple  sustained  E-major  triad)  sets  off  the 
phrase  "as  if  still  not  believing".  (Ex.  3) 

Example  3.  "Morning,"  m.  14 


To  facilitate  an  understanding  of  the  Russian  pronunciation, 
the  present  writer  has  used  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet  as 
used  by  vocalists.  See  Appendix  I. 
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To  depict  the  idea  of  "light"  in  this  song,  Rakhmaninov  uses 
a  rolled  chord  on  the  words  heavens ,  blushing  (or  glowing) ,  sun ' s , 
light,  and  glittering.  Of  particular  note  is  the  chord  on  the  word 
"light"  in  measure  8.  Until  that  point,  the  harmonic  progressions  are 
logical  and  unadventurous.  Measure  7  is  harmonized  by  a  simple 
dominant  of  the  initial  key  (F  major),  but  the  resolution  is  a  second 
inversion  of  an  E-major  chord.  (Ex.  4)  This  relationship  is  striking, 
a  device  used  by  previous  composers  to  depict  the  same  idea,  but  in 
this  case  it  is  harmonically  daring  almost  to  the  point  of  awkwardness. 
The  series  of  chromatically  descending  dominant  seventh  chords  returns 
the  song  to  its  original  key,  while  maintaining  perfectly  the  mood  of 
exaltation  expressed  by  ".  .  .  the  achievement  of  its  cherished  dreams, 

descended  to  the  earth." 

Example  4.  mm.  7-8 


The  narrow  range  and  primarily  stepwise  movement  in  the  vocal 
line  is  appropriate  to  the  description  of  a  gentle  sunrise.  Melodic 
movement  is  carefully  fitted  to  the  text,  but  this  reduces  melodic 


interest. 
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"In  the  silent  night"  (1890) 

The  reflective  mood  and  dark  color  of  this  song  are  created 
in  the  introduction  by  the  use  of  diminished  seventh  and  dominant  ninth 
chords  over  a  tonic  pedal  and  by  the  ppp-pp  markings.  The  triplet  chordal 
texture  is  preserved  throughout  the  first  section  of  the  song  and  returns 
at  the  reiteration  of  the  main  theme  in  measure  32. 

The  vocal  line  is  written  in  an  expressive  declamatory  fashion, 
with  a  series  of  short  phrases  separated  by  rests.  This  interrupted 
style  of  writing  corresponds  perfectly  to  the  disjunct,  almost 
incoherent  snatches  of  thought  in  the  Russian  text,  something  which  is 
missed  in  the  English  version.  (Ex.  5) 

Example  5.  "In  the  silent  night."  mm.  7-12 


A  more  agitated  mood  is  created  in  the  middle  section  of  the 
song  by  the  change  from  triplets  to  moving  sixteenth-notes  in  the 
accompaniment  and  longer  phrases  in  the  vocal  line.  Here,  where  the 
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poet  turns  from  the  present  to  passionate  recollections  of  the  past, 
the  textual  phrases  become  longer  and  more  coherent. 

Following  the  climax,  the  first  theme  returns,  slightly- 
transformed  and  delicately  harmonized  by  a  chromatically  moving  line 
in  the  piano.  The  Russian  text  correspondingly  returns  to  the  first 
line  of  the  poem.  The  English  version,  however,  doesn’t  really  match 
the  pp  line  nor  the  low  tessitura  of  that  line.  (Ex.  6) 


Example  6.  mm.  34-41 


"Oh,  never  sing  to  me  again"  (1893) 

Each  of  the  Opus  4  songs  was  written  for,  or  dedicated  to 
a  specific  person.  The  fourth  song  was  dedicated  to  Rakhmaninov ’ s 
cousin  and  future  wife,  Natalie  Satina.  He  had  spent  a  great  deal  of 
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his  youth  with  her  family  and  he  particularly  enjoyed  summers  at  their 
estate.  Ivanovka,  as  it  was  called,  was  situated  in  the  broad,  flat 
steppe  country  in  the  Tambov  region  of  southern  Russia.  It  was  always 
hard  for  Rakhmaninov  to  leave  this  area  which  he  loved  so  well.  His 
experiences  there  may  have  influenced  his  choice  of  Pushkin's  poem 
for  this  song. 

g 

The  music  of  this  work  has  an  eastern  coloring.  The 

persistent,  hypnotic  pedal  point  A  in  the  bass  and  the  chromatic 

movement  of  the  middle  voice  with  color  changes  in  the  harmony 

(particularly  the  raised  4th,  measure  4 — a  characteristic  of  Russian 

9 

folk  music  )  give  this  feeling  to  the  introduction.  (Ex.  7)  The  use 
of  augmented-interval  scales  in  the  interludes  and  melismas  in  the 
vocal  line  also  help  to  evoke  the  atmosphere  of  Georgia.^  (Ex.  8) 
Rakhmaninov' s  use  of  the  principal  theme  in  this  song  is 
noteworthy.  The  theme  first  appears  in  the  introduction  where  it  is 
presented  as  a  complete  melody.  (See  Ex.  7.)  The  composer  then 
prepares  the  melody  in  the  vocal  line  with  an  expressive  recitative 
(see  Ex.  7,  mm.  9-11),  emphasizing  the  initial  cry  "Don't  sing, 
beautiful  one,  to  me  the  sad  songs  of  Georgia!"  The  theme  is  then 
used  alternately  in  both  the  voice  and  piano  to  depict  the  idea  of 
"remembering"  throughout  the  rest  of  the  song.  There  is  no  use  of 


Many  of  the  ideas  for  the  analysis  of  this  work  come  from 
M.  K.  Mikhailova  and  Z.  L.  Frid,  Russkaya  Muzykalnaya  Literatura 
(Leningrad:  Izdatelstvo  ,,Muzyka" ,  1969),  pp.  217-219. 

9 

See  Gerald  Abraham,  On  Russian  Music  (London:  William 
Reeves  Bookseller  Limited,  n.d.),  p.  70. 

^Norris,  Rakhmaninov  (London:  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
1976),  p.  148. 


■ 
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Example  7.  "Oh,  never  sing  to  me  again,"  mm.  1-11 


Example  8.  mm.  12-18 
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the  theme  at  all  in  the  third  section  where  the  poet  talks  about 
forgetting  the  image  of  his  loved  one.  The  appearance  of  sequential 
vocal  phrases  and  syncopation  with  dominant  harmony  in  the  piano  lead 
to  the  exclamation  "but  you  sing".  As  a  result  of  the  girl’s  singing, 
the  poet  remembers  again  the  image  of  his  love  and  there  is  a  return 
to  the  beginning,  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  music.  After  the 
repetition  of  the  original  recitative,  the  piano  sounds  the  theme  as  a 
beautiful  contrapuntal  melody  slowly  descends  from  a  high  A  in  the  voice. 
(Ex.  9)  This  second  climactic  A  is  heard  as  an  echo  of  the  past 
sorrowful  emotions. ^ 


Example  9.  mm.  38-42 


saJb.HOHi  Ha.no.MH. 
tnaid.en,  Their  tones  re  - 


f  t 
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Mikhailova  and  Frid,  Russkaya  Muzykalnaya  Literatura,  p.  218. 
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The  development  of  musical  material  throughout  creates  a 
form  which  also  expresses  the  sentiment  of  the  text.  Each  section 
shows  a  direct  correspondence  to  the  poet’s  concept.  The  folk-like 
simplicity,  eastern  coloring,  and  variety  in  the  accompaniment  make 
this  song  the  most  interesting  of  the  set. 

"The  Harvest  of  Sorrow"  (1893) 

Perhaps  the  most  frequently  performed  song  of  Opus  4  is 
No.  5,  "The  Harvest  of  Sorrow".  Its  modality,  unique  melodic  curves, 
and  irregularity  of  rhythm  are  reminiscent  of  the  happiest  inspira¬ 
tions  and  inflections  of  Russian  folk-song.  Even  more,  the  "free, 

unsymmetrical  rhythms  .  .  .  constitute  the  fundamental  principle  of 

12 

Russian  Church  singing  .  .  ."  This  type  of  song  is  rare  with 
Rakhmaninov  and  the  combination  of  these  elements  make  it  one  of  the 
most  Russian  of  all  his  vocal  compositions. 

The  poem  reflects  the  tragedies  of  Russian  peasant  life,  a 
life  which  should  be  simple  and  rewarding  but  which  often  becomes 
confusing  and  full  of  hardships.  The  music  also  reflects  this  feeling. 
The  accompaniment  is  simple  throughout,  becoming  more  agitated  (again 
with  the  use  of  triplets)  only  at  the  point  where  the  poet  states  that 
the  winds  have  passed  over  his  field  leaving  everything  in  ruin.  The 
vocal  line  never  strays  from  the  bounds  of  its  given  mode,  D  Aeolian, 
and  the  piano  part  introduces  no  foreign  tones  at  all  until  measure  36 

12 


Riesemann,  Recollections ,  p.  219. 
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at  the  word  "fell",  measure  38  at  "thoughts"  (or  "dreams" — the  main 

point  of  the  poem)  (Ex.  10),  and  in  the  concluding  measures.  The 

use  of  the  raised  4th  (G#)  in  these  places  and  the  flattened  seventh 

(cH  )  are  two  features  found  in  Russian  folk-songs,  pointing  to  the 
13 

whole-tone  scale.  Although  these  features  are  not  used  extensively 

enough  in  this  song  to  indicate  that  Rakhmaninov  used  a  whole-tone  scale 
14 

structure,  they  exist  as  a  reminiscence  of  Russian  music  and,  hence, 
Russian  life. 

Example  10.  "The  Harvest  of  Sorrow,"  mm.  36,  38 


ja 

cd, 

Ka 

n<_ 

y  —  V^rj 

~  .  — —  i 

y 

~  A 

i 

L  TS 

51* 

jy.Myui .  Ka 
gam  to  car  IK, 


Rakhmaninov  effectively  employs  a  plagal  cadence  at  the 
beginning  of  the  introduction  which,  in  this  mode,  gives  a  rather 
forlorn  effect.  This  cadential  feeling  reoccurs  at  the  main  points 
of  the  text;  measures  30-31  at  "scattered",  measures  34-33  at 
"spilled,  Where?",  at  the  climax,  measures  44-45,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  work,  and  it  acts  as  a  unifying  device.  Another  such  device  is 

13 

Abraham,  On  Russian  Music,  p.  70. 

14 

Russian  folk-song  was  analyzed  too  late  and  its  elements 
made  known  too  late  to  have  an  influence  on  Russian  art  music  to  the 
same  degree  as  in  other  countries.  See  Abraham,  op.  cit. 
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the  repetition  of  the  musical  ideas  in  measures  14-18  and  27-31  to 
correspond  with  the  textual  ideas  in  the  same  places.  (Ex.  11) 


Example  11.  mm.  14-18,  27-31 


He  cko-chtl  Te  .  Ca  cT»Ma.xy  e  .  an  -  Ha.ro. 

Who  could  hopv  to  reap  thee  aL  one  fie  .  kle.naeep'’ 


All  of  this  tends  to  draw  one  in  circles,  expressing  the  question 
raised  in  the  poem,  "Where?"  This  feeling  of  desperation  and 
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desolation  reaches  its  climax  with  the  free  "Ah"  and  cadenza, 
measures  43-45,  which  the  composer  appropriately  draws  out;  when 
there  is  nothing  else  to  say  or  when  words  fail,  there  is  nothing 
left  to  do  but  cry.  (Ex.  12)  Indeed,  the  feeling  of  despair  and 
pessimism  common  in  Rakhmaninov’ s  life  and  music  is  nowhere  else 
expressed  more  poignantly  than  in  "The  Harvest  of  Sorrow". 

Example  12.  mm.  43-46 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  English  translation  by  Rosa 
Newmarch  for  this  particular  song  is  excellent,  and  very  close  to  the 
Russian  text. 


"So  many  hours,  so  many  fancies"  (1893) 

To  interpret  this  song  as  Rakhmaninov  intended,  it  is  not 
wise  to  look  at  the  English  version  by  Agate  as,  unfortunately,  it 
does  not  express  the  right  thoughts  at  the  right  places  in  the  music. 
His  translation  creates  contradictions  between  the  text  and  music  which 
definitely  do  not  exist  in  the  composer’s  rendition.  The  first  major 
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example 
pressed 
arms" . 


of  this  occurs  at  the  sensitive  ritardando  on  the  words  "I 
in  a  sad  dream"  where  Agate  has  the  poet  "hasten  to  thine 
(Ex.  13) 


am 


Example  13. 


"So  many  hours,  so  many  fancies,"  mm.  16-17 


The  next  example  occurs  two  measures  later.  Continuous  soft 
triplet  action  over  a  repeated  theme  in  the  accompaniment  create  a  tense 
atmosphere  for  the  incompleted  statements  "wishes  faded  .  .  .  heart 
ached".  These  two  phrases,  in  that  order,  correspond  to  the  pitches 
in  the  vocal  part  better  than  the  reversed  word  order  of  the  English. 

The  English  version  lessens  the  intensity  of  expression.  (Ex.  14) 

Example  14.  mm.  18-19 


■ 
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In  the  following  measure,  the  music  of  the  vocal  line  is  in  two  short 
segments,  appropriate  to  the  Russian  "time  stood  .  .  .  the  mind  was 
silent".  However,  the  English  thought  is  expressed  in  a  complete 
sentence  which  becomes  interrupted  by  the  fragmentary  melodic  line. 
Another  seeming  contradiction  occurs  three  measures  later.  The 
composer  has  written  an  accelerando  at  this  point  appropriate  to  the 
original  text  "But  the  big  wind  of  meeting  came  up  .  .  ."  The 
translated  version  with  the  idea  of  "harboring"  seems  out  of  place. 

At  the  Agitato ,  the  composer  changes  key  to  the  major  and 
writes  a  modified  version  of  the  first  theme  to  the  text  "We  are 
together  again".  The  English  translation  here  is  correct  and  remains 
close  to  the  Russian  for  the  next  few  measures.  In  the  concluding 
phrase,  however,  Agate  again  turns  the  thoughts  around.  The  final 
word  of  the  Russian  text  is  "you",  emphasizing  the  subject  of  the 
poem.  The  English  word  "ordain"  on  the  climactic  tones  of  high  A 
and  _B  is  not  only  less  emphatic  but  also  awkward  to  sing.  The  Russian 
vowe  1  CD!  1  ies  very  well  for  those  high  notes. 


THE  OPUS  38  SONGS  (1916) 


In  the  six  songs  of  Opus  38,  Rakhmaninov  explored  new 
territory  for  his  texts.  Instead  of  using  the  Russian  Romantic 
poets,  as  he  had  previously  done,  these  last  songs  are  settings  of 
poems  by  the  Russian  symbolists.  Considered  extremely  decadent, 
they  predominated  in  that  country  during  the  late  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries.  To  match  the  symbolist  preoccupation 
with  verbal  sounds,  Rakhmaninov  used  here  an  almost  impressionistic 
musical  language.  The  lack  of  simplicity  and  directness  in  the 
poetry  is  also  reflected  in  the  music.  Although  they  still  retain 
their  melodic  beauty,  his  songs  partially  lose  their  former  Russian 
character.  There  is  less  concern  for  the  melody  and  more  for  contrast 
of  colors  and  textures.  Rakhmaninov ’ s  acute  sensitivity  to  these 
texts  results  in  these  melodies  being  shorter  and  more  fragmentary. 
Though  there  still  remains  a  great  freedom  in  the  vocal  line,  this 
style  of  writing  causes  the  melodies  to  be  less  memorable. 

The  subtlety  of  expression  is  not  restricted  to  the  vocal 
line  but  extends  to  the  piano  as  well.  In  fact,  greater  importance 
is  given  to  the  piano  in  expressing  the  sentiment  of  the  words. 

Many  times  the  accompaniment  points  to  particular  phrases  in  the  text. 
Kurenko  claims  that  "the  piano  part  is  so  independently  conceived 
that  the  vocal  line  on  occasion  may  seem  to  be  almost  secondary, 
though  at  no  time  does  it  lose  its  importance."^  The  piano  writing 

^Kurenko,  "The  Songs  of  Rachmaninoff,"  p.  4. 
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style  in  Opus  38  is  richer  and  more  extended,  with  carefully 
constructed  inner  voices  and  accompanimental  figures.  Rakhmaninov 
wrote  these  for  himself  to  play,  that  is,  for  his  own  hand  structure. 
He  had  the  ability  to  play  rapid  chord  changes  and  move  quickly 
across  the  keyboard.  This  ability  is  evident  in  the  beautifully 
developed,  long  postludes  which  are  technically  very  difficult, 
requiring  a  highly  skilled  pianist. 

The  Opus  38  songs  show  a  further  development  of  the  rhythmic 
and  harmonic  ambiguity  begun  in  the  Opus  34  songs.  The  harmonies 
become  richer  and  more  subtle.  Rhythmic  freedom  increases  to  the 
point  of  writing  without  specific  time  signatures  to  allow  for  changes 
as  called  for  by  the  texts. 

In  summary  it  could  be  said  that  in  these  songs  one 
experiences  "a  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  function  of  the 
individual  note;  an  unfettered,  exquisitely  refined  lyricism  happily 
wed  to  first-rate  powers  of  evocation."^ 

"In  my  garden  at  night" 

Of  the  six  poems  chosen  for  this  set,  it  was  the  "Little 
Willow"  by  Avetik  Isaakian  to  which  Rakhmaninov  responded  the  most 
readily.  "’There  is  a  wonderfully  musical  feeling  of  nature  in 
this  Armenian  poet,’  he  once  commented.  ’If  everyone  wrote  nature 
poems  as  he  does,  the  musician  would  only  have  to  touch  the  text,  and 


William  Flanagan,  "Sergei  Rachmaninoff:  A  Twentieth- 
Century  Composer,"  Tempo ,  No.  22  (Winter  1951-52),  p.  6. 
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a  song  would  be  finished.’ 

The  vocal  sounds  in  this  poem  are  very  important.  The 
frequent  occurence  of  [a~)  and  [u}  vowels  not  only  describe  the  darkness 
of  the  night  but  the  sadness  of  the  willow.  Rakhmaninov’ s  sensitivity 
to  these  sounds  and  to  the  voice  is  evident  in  the  carefully 
constructed  melodic  line.  There  are  no  awkward  exchanges  of  vocal 
sounds  or  closed  vowels  on  high  notes,  allowing  the  singer  considerable 
vocal  freedom.  The  English  version  loses  much  of  this  sensitivity. 

The  most  prominent  example  of  this  occurs  at  the  climax  of  the  song. 

The  composer  has  written  a  beautiful  descending  chromatic  line, 
beginning  on  a  high  ,  corresponding  to  the  word  "gorka"  ("bitterly"). 
(Ex.  15)  In  the  version  by  Schindler,  the  word  "caresses"  appears, 
having  nothing  to  do  with  bitterness  and  putting  the  awkward  vowel 
t  £J  on  the  high  notes.  The  correspondence  of  the  English  words  to  the 
melodic  line  is  also  poor.  The  first  musical  phrase  ends  in  the 
middle  of  measure  4  where  the  Russian  text  also  concludes  a  thought. 

The  break  in  the  melodic  line  and  the  three-note  anacrusis  into  the  next 
phrase  occur  in  the  middle  of  the  English  sentence.  (Ex.  16)  Also,  in 
measure  16,  the  unimportant  word  "the"  occurs  simultaneously  with  an 
accented  beat  in  the  piano. 

Rakhmaninov’ s  use  of  chromaticism  adds  an  interest  to  this  song 
not  seen  in  his  early  works.  Particularly  effective  is  the  occurence  of 
rapidly  descending  chromatic  scale  passages,  especially  at  the  climax 
where  the  vocal  line  "weeps  bitterly". 

^Norris,  notes  for  Rachmaninov  Songs  (London  Records  OS  26428). 
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Example  15.  "In  my  garden  at  night,"  mm.  13-14 


Example  16.  mm.  1-5 


"To  Her" 

The  theme  of  the  poem  "To  Her"  is  an  old  one,  yet  it  has  been 
said  that  the  harmonic  boldness  of  this  song  could  exemplify  a  tribute 
to  modernism  by  Rakhmaninov.  But  then,  isn’t  bringing  the  old  and  the 
new  together  a  major  feature  of  modern  music? 

In  the  composer’s  previous  songs  which  contain  the  same  basic 


theme  of  "where  are  you",  the  musical  ideas  have  been  excited  and 
moving.  Here,  the  opposite  effect  is  apparent.  As  one  examines  the 
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text,  the  question  might  be  raised,  "Has  this  person  already  left 
this  earthly  life?"  The  first  line  of  the  poem  states,  "Grasses 
dressed  in  pearls.  Somewhere  greetings  of  sadness  I  hear",  an 
indication  that  the  subject  is  in  the  grave.  This  would,  of  course, 
lead  the  composer  to  set  the  text  to  more  subdued  music.  The  tempo 
marking  is  andante  but  again  there  is  no  time  signature,  allowing  for 
rhythmic  freedom,  and  since  the  basic  note  values  written  are  eighths, 
the  tempo  should  not  be  fast.  Rakhmaninov  has  indicated  with  tenuto 
markings  each  beat  or  syllable  that  should  be  stressed.  These  notes 
should  not  be  lengthened  at  all  but  they  should  be  given  more  weight. 

The  only  outbursts  of  dynamic  expression  occur  on  the  words  "Where?" 
and  "I  wait",  leaving  the  overall  feeling  soft  and  subtle. 

The  piano  and  voice  are  one  in  this  work,  with  the  themes 
and  melodic  ideas  interwoven  between  the  two  voices.  Two  measures  of 
introduction  present  the  primary  theme  which  is  then  repeated  in  every 
measure  from  1  to  10.  It  is  again  repeated  in  measures  16-21  in  the 
piano  while  the  voice  carries  the  second  theme,  appropriate  to  the 
second  thought  in  the  text.  (Ex.  17)  This  second  theme  is  actually 
introduced  in  the  quintuplet  figures  of  the  piano  part  in  measure 
11  (see  Ex.  17),  although  the  intervals  are  slightly  varied.  The 
voice  repeats  this  theme  in  melodic  variation  through  measures  28-30. 

The  piano  reflects  this  theme  again  in  the  quintuplets  in  measures 
33-34  and  in  the  sixteenth-note  figures  of  measures  35-37. 

The  use  of  the  whole-tone  scale,  rootless  augmented  triads, 
and  the  constant  repetition  of  melodic  ideas  in  uneven  rhythms  express 
a  feeling  of  no  definite  home  base,  enhancing  the  sentiment  of  the  text, 
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"Darling,  where  are  you?" 

Example  17.  "To  Her,"  mm.  16-21 


One  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  this  song  occurs 
between  measures  28  and  31  (Ex.  18),  where  the  poet  admits  to  having 
given  up  on  this  life  by  washing  in  Lethe’s  depths,  the  ancient  river 
of  forgetfulness  in  mythology.  Here,  the  use  of  second-inversion  chords 
and  augmented  triads  give  a  rather  ethereal  effect  to  the  passage, 
depicting  well  the  sense  of  leaving  this  world  and  passing  to  the  next. 
The  soft  fu]  vowels  and  the  delicate  melisma  on  the  word  "struyami" 
("depths")  are  one  of  the  highlights  of  this  set  of  songs. 

"To  Her"  demands  considerable  vocal  technique.  Two  places 
which  should  be  approached  with  care  are  the  high  on  the  word  "gdye" 
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Example  18.  mm.  28-31 


Bi  CTpy  -  flxx  Jle  -  tu  cmu  -  tv  -  k> 

Un  doux  ou  -  bli  vier.t  m’en  -  va  -  hir, 

Scei'  thou,  oh  bride,  in  Lore's  ca  -  ress 

Braut  du  in  Le  -  thes  Was  -  ser  -  schofl 


and  the  climactic  ,  with  its  impressive  crescendo  from  p  to  ff , 
again  on  the  word  "gdye".  The  CO  vowel  could  be  very  strident  if  the 
singer  does  not  have  sufficient  technical  facility. 

"Daisies” 

"’Daisies’  is  a  naive  little  poem,  graced  by  a  vocal  line  of 

considerable  beauty,  which,  being  long-phrased,  has  been  transformed 

1 8 

by  others  into  a  violin  piece."  Although  it  shows  a  close  integration 

of  the  voice  and  piano,  it  is  also  an  example  of  the  greater  importance 


John  Culshaw,  Sergei  Rachmaninov  (London:  D.  Dobson,  1949),  p. 


135-36 
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given  to  the  piano,  in  the  later  songs,  in  expressing  the  sentiments 
of  the  words.  The  charming  countermelodies,  both  in  the  right  hand 
and  chromatically  moving  bass  line,  and  the  extended  postlude  make 
the  piano  part  an  independent  musical  picture  of  the  poem.  The 
composer  later  arranged  the  song  as  a  piano  solo. 

The  whispered  declamations  M0h,  look"  and  "Oh,  maidens"  have 
been  sensitively  set  with  short,  declamatory  figures.  When  delicately 
sung  in  a  slightly  detached  fashion,  these  measures  create  a  feeling 
of  hesitant  excitement.  The  tenutos  in  the  following  phrases  then  keep 
these  long,  beautiful  passages  from  becoming  choppy  as  a  result  of  the 
syllabic,  eighth-note  motion.  The  climactic  command,  "Prepare,  o 
earth",  is  impressively  set  with  a  leap  of  a  tenth  (F  to  high  A^),  and 
the  concluding  sentiment,  "I  love  you",  is  subtly  emphasized  with  a 
Neapolitan  chord  in  the  piano. 

The  overall  mood  is  one  of  joy  and  one  notices  throughout  a 
limited  use  of  minor  triads.  Within  the  simple  harmonic  structure, 
many  of  the  triads  which  are  normally  minor  have  been  altered  in  their 
character  (particularly  submediant  chords)  to  maintain  the  use  of  major 
triads. 

"Daisies",  requiring  "the  lightest  touch  to  realize  its 
19 

fragrancy"  is  a  simple,  delicate  poem  in  a  simple,  delicate  setting. 

"The  Pied  Piper" 

Not  the  character  of  Hamelin  fame,  the  Pied  Piper  of  this  poem 

19 


Culshaw,  Sergei  Rachmaninov,  p.  136. 
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has  only  one  concern — to  lure  his  sweetheart  from  her  house  with  the 
sound  of  his  pipes.  The  music  effectively  tells  the  story  without  the 
text;  staccato  musical  ideas  throughout  describe  the  piper  and  his 
pipes.  The  playful  character  of  the  music  is  enhanced  by  the  echo 
effects  between  piano  and  voice,  particularly  in  the  following  passages 
measure  6;  measure  11;  measures  16-17;  measure  30;  and  measures  44-45. 
(Ex.  19)  The  character  of  the  piano  part  changes  only  at  the  mention 
of  the  girl  (measures  21-28)  but,  at  "in  response  to  the  gentle  call 
of  the  pipe",  it  returns  immediately  to  the  staccato  configurations. 

Example  19.  "The  Pied  Piper,"  mm.  6,  11-12,  30 

rit. 


pi  -  3H,  Tpa-is-iK-is-i.s-.Tfi-is,  Bay.-zrn> 

r.et  •  te,  Tra  -  la  -  la  -  ’.a  -  la  ■  la  !a.  O-e  !e 

call  -  iiig  Of  myf-t?.tra  la  la  >>.  ;  «•?'  tke 

Wor  -  te.  Tra  -  la  -  la  -  la  -  la  -  la  -  ia.  Fc'rt  s:e 


In  measures  28  and  29,  the  mark  +  appears  above  the  notes  A 
and  A*\  in  the  vocal  line.  (Ex.  20)  This  particular  marking  is  not 
known  in  our  musical  language  (as  a  vocal  technique) ,  but  since  it  is 
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Example  20.  mm.  28-29 


executed  as  a  hum  on  the  recording  by  Soderstrom  and  Ashkenazy,  it  has 

been  suggested  that  this  may  be  a  symbol  used  by  the  Russian  composers 

_  ,  20 
for  that  effect. 

"Dreams" 

Rakhmaninov  told  his  friend  Marietta  Shaginian  that  he  thought 
"Daisies"  and  "The  Pied  Piper"  were  the  most  successful  of  the  set,  but 
according  to  Norris,  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  is  no.  5,  "Dreams".  A 
concise,  highly  expressive  setting  of  Sologoub’s  poem,  it  is  beautifully 
written  for  both  performers. 

The  vocal  line  in  the  opening  section  centers  on  a  series  of 
chromatically  descending  tones,  to  A^,  each  acting  as  a  pivotal 
tone  for  a  measure  or  two.  The  resulting  effect  is  that  of  a  gradual 
unveiling  as  if  actually  in  a  dream.  The  soft,  gentle  texture  of  the 
ascending  vocal  line  on  pages  134-35  (measures  22-27)  creates  an  airy, 

20 


Rachmaninov  Songs  (London  Records  OS  26428) . 
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light  feeling  to  correspond  with  the  words  "so  light,  like  midnight 
fog".  It  is  a  refreshing  break  to  see  the  high  B^  occurring  at  a 
point  other  than  the  climax  and  at  a  dynamic  level  other  than  f  or 
greater . 

By  means  of  hemiola  and  soft  triplet  figures  centering  on 
tonic  harmony,  the  dreamy  effect  is  preserved  through  the  long  postlude. 
the  technical  difficulty  of  this  passage  is  typical  of  Rakhmaninov’ s 
later  songs. 

"’Dreams’  .  .  .  ,  is  a  highly  imaginative  poem  set  to  music 
of  a  very  delicate  texture;  one  wonders  if  this  can  really  be  the  same 
composer  who  wrote  the  overbearingly  sentimental  love-songs  of  the 

i  _  ,,21 

earlier  sets. 


"A-Oo"  (The  Quest) 

Rakhmaninov ’ s  favorite,  the  last  song  in  this  set  "is  a 

setting  of  words  by  Balmont,  describing  a  poet,  who,  hearing  the  voice 

of  golden  laughter  ’like  shepherds’  pipes  at  early  day’  seeks  the  voice 

22 

but  finds  only  his  own  mocking  echo  in  answer  to  his  cry." 

"Gentle  laughter"  is  heard  in  the  ripple  of  the  sextuplet 

figures  in  the  piano  part.  Above  this,  the  voice  expresses  the  idea  of 

"like  into  a  dream"  through  moving  up  and  down  very  softly  over  the  same 

notes  for  six  measures.  As  the  basic  framework  of  this  line  ascends, 

b  b  b 

reaching  continuous  high  points  on  E  ,  F,  A  ,  and  ,  the  accompaniment 
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Culshaw, 

Ibid. 


op. 


cit.  , 


P- 


136. 
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descends  by  means  of  a  very  subtle  chromatic  line.  The  contrary  motion 

of  the  two  parts  builds  musical  excitement  as  the  poet  expresses  thoughts 

of  crowning  the  would-be  loved  one  and  running  to  the  top  of  the  hill. 

The  excitement  is  brought  to  a  halt  at  the  perdendo  and  fermata  (measure 

11)  when  he  realizes  that  no  one  is  there.  Perfectly  matched  to  the 

following  outcry,  "Where  are  you?",  is  the  tempo  piu  vivo.  Appassionato  . 

Here  the  composer  returns  to  the  triplets  that  pervaded  his  early  songs, 

but  this  time  their  use  is  appropriate  for  setting  the  mood  of  this 

section.  In  addition,  the  triplet  pattern  becomes  a  strong  device  for 

unifying  the  music  and  the  text  in  the  following  measures. 

The  melodic  figure  on  the  word  "reverberates"  (measures  15-16) 

is  repeated  continuously  a  third  higher  in  the  piano  in  the  following 

five  measures,  depicting  the  reverberation  of  the  echo  of  the  "sound  on 

the  hill."  (Ex.  21)  Beautiful  octave  leaps  to  a  ff  on  "A-oo"  are  highly 

appropriate  to  the  confused  cry  of  one  who  is  unable  to  find  that  for 

which  he  is  searching.  The  "rippling,  unsettled  accompaniment,  and 

the  long  piano  passage  with  which  the  song  ends  are  fsic}  gently  suggestive 
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of  the  mocking  echo  described  in  the  poem." 

Example  21.  "A-Oo"  (The  Quest),  mm.  15-17 
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CONCLUSION 


Rakhmaninov  wrote  over  eighty  songs,  the  majority  of  which 
are  contained  in  seven  groups.  The  musical  features  found  in  the 
Opus  4  songs  are  characteristic  of  most  of  his  individual  vocal 
compositions.  Through  their  passion  and  intensity  of  expression, 
these  early  songs  convey  the  spirit  of  his  land  as  well  as  his  own 
personality.  Rakhmaninov* s  great  sensitivity  to  the  Russian  texts 
which  he  used  makes  it  difficult  to  perform  these  songs  in  translation 
and  still  express  the  sentiments  intended  by  them. 

The  Opus  38  songs  have  a  different  character  from  the  others. 
Rakhmaninov ’ s  use  of  symbolist  poetry  for  these  works  caused  him  to 
write  in  a  more  impressionistic  manner.  The  emphasis  on  sounds  rather 
than  ideas  in  the  poetry  demanded  a  more  sensitive  style  of  writing 
which  he  achieved  through  a  contrast  of  colors  and  textures  and  a 
greater  union  of  piano  and  voice.  Though  the  songs  of  Opus  38  are 
not  outwardly  passionate  like  the  early  songs,  they  still  contain  the 
melodic  spontaneity  for  which  Rakhmaninov  is  remembered. 

It  is  the  hope  of  this  writer  that  the  study  of  these  two 
groups  can  help  the  singer/teacher  become  more  familiar  with  this 
composer’s  songs  so  that  they  can  become  a  regular  part  of  the 


repertoire . 


APPENDIX  I 


International  Phonetic  Alphabet 
as  found  in 

Richard  F.  Sheil's  A  Manual  of  Foreign  Language  Dictions  for  Singers 


VOWE 

L  S 

I  PA 

Equivalent  Sound 

I  PA 

Symbol 

i n  Eng  1  i s h 

Transcript  ion 

i 

beet 

b  i  t 

bead 

b  i  d 

i 

hit 

h  1 1 

typica 1 

* t i -pi -ka  1 

e 

As  a  single  vowel 

sound,  this  is 

rarely  heard  in  Am 

ericen  speech. 

though  it  is  common  to  German, 
French,  Italian  and  Spanish,  In 
English  it  is  almost  always  part 

of  the  diphthong  [ 
word  day  [  d  e  i  ] , 

e  i]  ,  as  in  our 

£ 

bet 

bat 

dead 

dtd 

ae 

hat 

haet 

laugh 

1  ae  f 

This  vowel  is  not  common  to  Ameri¬ 
can  speech,  save  in  certain  parts 
of  the  south  and  in  the  New  Eng- 
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land  states.  Its  color  lies  be¬ 
tween  f  ae]  and  [  a).  It  is  very  com¬ 
mon  to  both  French  and  German. 


o 

yacht 

i  a  t 

lot 

lot 

father 

' f  a  -<$» 

3 

awful 

*  3  -  f  3  1 

bought 

b  3  t 

author 

1  3-0* 

0 

As  a  single  vowel  sound, 

this  is 

'rarely  heard  in  American 

s  peech , 

though  .  it  is  common  to 

Italian, 

French,  German  and  Span 

i s  h .  In 

English  it  is  almost  always  part 
of  the  diphthong  [  ou] ,  as  in  our 

word  go  [  gou]  . 

V 

book 

buk 

put 

p  u  t 

u 

boot 

but 

do 

d  u 

flue 

flu 

A 

but 

b  a  t 

does 

dA  2 

what 

hWAt 

This  symbol  is  used  in  transcrib- 

ing  only  American  Engl 

i  sh  ,  and 

to  represent  the  neutral 
the  stressed  syllable. 

vowel  in 

9 

above 

9  -  '  b  A  v 

c  ommot ion 

ks-'mou 

This  symbol,  known  as  the  schwa, 
is  used  to  represent  the  neutral 
vowel  in  several  languages. 
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DIPHTHONGS 

A  diphthong  may  be  described  as  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  two  vowel  sounds  produced  on  the  same  breath 
pulse,  and  of  the  same  syllable.  The  stress  of 
the  following  examples  is  always  on  the  first  of 


the  vowel 

pair,  with 

a  rapid  movement  to  the  sec- 

ond  sound 

just  before 

completing  the  combination. 

ax 

buy 

b  a  i 

hike 

ha  t  k 

height 

halt 

au 

how 

hau 

bough 

b  a  u 

3  I 

boy 

b  »  i 

coin 

k  3  i  n 

SB  Ed  it  or  s  of  Ge  r  man  dictionaries 
prefer  the  phonetic  spelling  of 


[ 3 y 1  for  this 

d i pht  hong  ,  as  in  the 

word  Freude  [ 

1  f  r  3  y  -d  3]  . 

e  i 

ma  i  n 

mein 

late 

1  e  1  t 

ou 

no 

n  ou 

though 

Sou 

GLIDES 


The  following  are  variously  called  glides, 
semi-vowels,  diphthongs  or  semi -consonants .  By 
definition,  they  are  indeed  diphthongs,  that  is, 
a  comb i nat i on  of  two  vowel  sounds  produced  on  the 
same  breath  pulse,  but  unlike  the  group  described 
immediately  above,  here  the  speaker  moves  quickly 
over  thefirst  vowel  utterance  to  place  the  stress 
upon  the  second.  Hence  a  second  category  is  em¬ 
ployed,  using  the  term  'glide*  since  it  seems  more 
descriptive  of  the  speech  action. 

j  yet  jet 

w  was  w  a  2 

H  nuit  (only  in  French)  nqi 
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CONSONANTS 

AND 

CONSONANT  COMBINATIONS 


b 

but 

b  a  t 

rubber 

r  a  -b  & 

d 

deep 

d  i  p 

didn't 

d  i  d  ij  t 

f 

fife 

f  Q  I  f 

cough 

kof 

g 

green 

grin 

bigger  • 

*  b  i  -  g  a- 

h 

him 

him 

ahead 

a  - ' h  cd 

k 

kick 

kik 

Christ 

k  r  a  i  s  t 

1 

learner 

*  1 » -  n» 

follow 

*  f  Q  "  1  O  U 

m 

common 

'  ka -man 

madam 

' ma-da  m 

n 

&  nd 

aend 

ninny 

'  n  i  -  n  i 

P 

pop 

pap 

c  lump 

k  1  Amp 

' 
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r  rub  r  *b 

corrupt  k  a  -  1 r  a  p  t 

This  symbol  is  also  used  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  forward  trilled  r  in 
transcribing  foreign  languages. 

r  The  velar  trilled  r  is  commonly 

heard  in  spoken  French  and  Ger¬ 
man,  but  is  neither  used  nor  is 
it  recommended  for  use  by  sing¬ 
ers,  All  languages  use  the  front 
trilled  r  insinging.  It  is  list¬ 
ed  here  for  reference,  since  it 
may  be  encountered  i n d  i c t  i on a r i e s . 


s 

sop 

sap 

mister 

*  mi s - 1 » 

t 

t  oot 

tut 

attack 

9-’t*k 

V 

salve 

s  aev 

verdent 

•vj-d  ant 

z 

buzz 

b  A  z 

rose 

rout 

3 

this 

3  i  s 

weather 

*  we -3» 

e 

t  oot  h 

t  u8 

thistle 

•01-sal 

3 

azure 

*ae-3& 

vision 

* vi -3an 

/ 

should 

/ud 

sugar 

'  /u-ga* 

d3 

just 

d  3A8  t 

gyrate 

*d3ai  -rei t 

t/ 

church 

tfytf 

botch 

bat  / 
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sing 

think 

siq 

0  i  q  k 

p 

onion 

convenient 

A  -  J}  S  R 

k  s  n  -  '  v  i  -  ji  a  n  t 

hw 

which 

nowhere 

hw  1 1  / 

1 nou-hwcr 

ks 

t  ax 

stalks 

t  aek s 
s  t  o ks 

g* 

eggs 

exist 

£gZ 

eg  - Z  I  s  t 

The  following  symbols  are  used  only  in  the 
transcription  of  foreign  languages.  They  have 
no  equivalent  sound  in  English, 

mich  (German  only) 

mi  $ 

Use'd  to  represent  the  forward 

German  aspirate  ch  sound. 

X 

nach  (German  only) 

n  qx 

Used  to  represent  the  back 

German  aspirate  ch  sound. 

c : 

wahlen  (German  only) 

*  v  e :  -lan 

X 

voglio  (Italian) 
estrella  (Spanish) 

1 v  o -Xo 
e  s -  *  t  r  e -Xa 

Though  this  sound  is  similar  to 
the  •llion  sound  in  the  English 
word  milliorii  there  is  a  vast  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  European  and 
American  l  formation,  hence  a  sep¬ 
arate  symbol,  . 


APPENDIX  II 


Translations  and  Phonetic  Transcriptions  of  Song  Texts 

The  translations  given  here  are  word-for-word,  literal 
translations  of  the  Russian  texts.  They  are  not  intended  to  make 
grammatical  sense  in  English;  rather,  their  intent  is  to  help  give 
the  singer/teacher  a  better  understanding  of  verbal  stresses  and  to 
gain  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  original  ideas  expressed  in  the 
Russian  poetry. 

In  Russian,  articles  (a,  an,  the)  are  omitted,  and  the 
verb  "to  be"  in  the  present  tense  is  used  only  in  the  third  person 
for  there  is/are.  In  those  cases  where  such  words  would  be  used  in 
English,  I  have  included  them  in  parentheses.  In  a  few  instances, 
where  the  meaning  of  the  translation  is  very  unclear,  I  have  included 
a  clearer  word  arrangement,  also  in  parentheses. 

A  phonetic  transcription  of  the  Russian  texts  has  also  been 
included  to  facilitate  pronunciation  of  the  Russian  for  singing. 

One  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  dental  consonants  (£d,  t,  1,  nj)  are 
produced  by  placing  the  tongue  directly  against  the  back  of  the  front 
teeth,  rather  than  on  the  ridge  behind  the  teeth  as  in  English 


pronunciation. 


■ 
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TRANSLATIONS 


Op.  4,  No.  1  "0,  no,  I  beg,  don’t  go  away" 

05no,  I  beg,  don’t  go  away. 

All  pain  (is)  nothing  compared  to  parting. 
I  (am)  very  happy  by  this  torture. 

Tightly  press  me  to  your  chest, 

Say,  "I  love  you." 

Came  I  again  sick,  tortured,  and  pale. 

Look  how  I  (am)  weak,  poor, 

How  to  me  necessary  (is)  your  love  .  .  . 
Tortures  new  ahead  I  wait, 
like  (a)  caress,  like  (a)  kiss,  and  about 
one  thing  I  beg  -  longing:  0  be  with  me, 
don’t  leave. 


Op.  4,  No.  2  "Morning" 


"I  love  you"  whispered  to  (the)  day  (the)  dawn 
and  (the)  heaven  embracing  she  blushed 
of  (the)  admission.  And  (the)  sun's  rays 
on  nature  threw  light,  With  (a)  smile  sent 
her  burning  caresses.  But  day,  as  if  still 
not  believing  the  achievement  of  its  cherished 
dreams,  descended  to  (the)  earth,  With  (a)  smile 
wiping  (the)  glittering  around  rows  of  diamond 
tears,  (wiping  the  rows  of  diamond  tears 
glittering  around.) 


Op.  4,  No.  3  "In  silence  of  secret  night" 

0,  long  will  be  I  in  (the)  silence  of  night  secret. 
Insidious  babble  your,  smile,  (a)  glance 
(a)  glance  accidental,  fingers  obeying  hair  (hair 
obeying  fingers),  hair  of  yours  thick  strands 
fantasies  chase  out,  and  again  summon; 

(They)  whisper  and  correct  former  expressions 
of  (the)  talks  of  mine  with  you,  filled  with 
embarrassments  and  intoxication,  on  (the)  border 
of  losing  (the)  mind,  by  cherished  name  awakens 
(the)  night’s  darkness. 


4Q 


Op.  4,  No.  4  "Don’t  sing,  beautiful  one” 


Don’t  sing,  beautiful  one,  by  me  (in  my 
presence),  you  the  songs  of  Georgia  sad: 

They  remind  me  about  another  life  and 
coast  distant.  Alas,  they  remind  me, 
your  cruel  songs  and  (the)  steppes  and  night, 
and  with  moon  features  distant,  poor  girl! 

I,  (the)  image  dear,  fateful,  you  having 
seen  am  forgetting  (I,  having  seen  you,  am 
forgetting  the  dear,  fateful  image); 

But  you  sing,  and  before  me  it  I  again  imagine. 


Op.  4,  No.  5  "0  thou,  my  field" 


Now  you,  field  of  mine,  little  field, 

Won't  reap  you  sweep  one  (One  sweep  won’t 
reap  you),  won’t  bind  you  all  in  one  sheaf! 

0  you,  thoughts  of  mine,  little  thoughts, 

One  can’t  shake  off  you  at  once  from  the 
shoulders  down.  In  one  statement  you 
can't  be  told!  On  you,  field,  (the)  wind  has 
passed,  It  moved  (the)  ears  of  yours  into 
(the)  ground,  (the)  ripe  grains  all  together 
scattered!  Everywhere  you,  thoughts,  were 
spilled,  where  fell  such  little  ideas, 
there  grew  wild  grief  grass. 

It  grew  sorrow  burning.  Ah! 


Op.  4,  No.  6  "Long,  my  friend" 


Long,  my  friend,  your  glance  sorrowful 
I,  in  (the)  parting  sad  moment,  fished  for. 

In  order  (the)  ray  of  it  excusing  for  a  long  time 
in  (the)  soul  of  me  penetrated. 

Long,  roaming  alone,  in  (a)  crowd  smothering 
and  strange  to  you  wished  for  and  distant 
I  am  pressed  in  (a)  sad  wish. 

The  wishes  faded  .  .  .  the  heart  ached  .  .  . 
stood  (the)  time  .  .  .  mind  was  silent  .  .  . 
long  still-life  this  was?  But  (the)  big  wind 
of  meeting  came  up  ...  We  (are)  together  again, 
and  days  carry  themselves  like  in  (the)  sea 
of  (the)  wave  flying  form,  and  (the)  mind 
overflows  and  songs  are  pouring  from  heart 
full  of  you. 
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Op.  38,  No.  1  "At  night  in  my  garden" 

At  night  in  (the)  garden  of  mine  cries  (the) 
mournful  willow,  uncalmable  it  (is)  willow, 
sad  willow.  Early  morning  will  glitter, 
kind  girl  Dawn  willow,  weeping  bitterly, 
tears  with  her  curls  wipes. 


Op.  38,  No.  2  "To  Her" 


Grasses  dressed  in  pearls.  Somewhere  greetings 
of  sadness  I  hear,  Greetings  beloved  .  .  . 

Darling,  where  (are)  you,  darling! 

Evening  glows  bright,  evening  glows  red  arms  opened 
I  wait  for  you.  Darling,  where  (are)  you,  darling? 
Arms  opened:  I  wait  for  you  in  depths  of  Lethe 
(having  been)  washed  pale  (by)  Lethe's  depths  .  .  . 
Darling,  where  are  you,  darling! 

Op.  38,  No.  3  "Daisies" 


0,  look,  how  many  daisies,  there,  and  here. 

They  bloom,  they  (are)  many,  they  (are)  surplus. 
They  bloom.  Their  petals  triangular  (are)  like 
wings,  like  white  silk.  In  them  summer's 
power!  In  them  merriment  plenty.  In  them 
(bright  light).*  Prepare,  o  earth,  blossoms  from 
(the)  dew  (a)  drink,  juice  to  (the)  stem  .  .  . 

0,  girls,  0  stars  of  (the)  daisies,  I  love  you! 


* 

The  Russian  used  here  is  old  Russian  and  therefore 
it  is  difficult  to  translate  literally. 
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Op.  38,  No.  4  "Ratcatcher" 


I  (the)  bagpipes  play,  tra  la  la,  etc. 

I  (the)  bagpipes  play,  somebody’s  soul  joy. 

I  walk  along  (the)  quiet  little  river, 
dream  quiet  little  sheep,  mildly  are  lying  fields. 
Sleep,  sheep  and  little  rams,  behind  meadows 
of  red  clover  (are)  slender  standing  poplars. 

(A)  small  little  house  there  is  hidden, 
dear  girl  dreams,  who  to  her  gave  (my)  soul  I. 

At  (the)  gentle  call  of  (the)  pipe,  goes  (forth) 
as  if  towards  (the)  given  destination  through  the 
garden,  through  the  fields.  And  in  (the)  forest  under 
(the)  oak  dark,  will  wait  anxious  certain,  at 
(the)  time  when  falls  asleep  (the  earth).  I’ll 
meet  (the)  dear  guest,  right  up  ’til  morning 
I  will  be  kissing,  heart  with  love  will  tire. 

And  exchanging  with  her  (the)  ring,  I  let  her 
go  to  (the)  sheep  to  (the)  garden  where  (are) 
slender  poplars. 


Op.  38,  No.  5  "Dreams" 

In  the  world  (there  is)  nothing  more  enchanting 
than  (a)  dream.  Spells  it  has,  it  has  peacefulness, 
It  has  on  lips  neither  sadness  nor  laughter, 

And  in  bottomless  eyes  (are)  many  secret  solaces. 

It  has  broad,  broad  two  wings,  and  light,  so  light, 
like  midnight  fog  .  (It  is)  not  understandable  how 
it  carries,  and  where  and  on  what  it  withering 
doesn’t  wave  and  doesn’t  move  (a)  shoulder. 


Op.  38,  No.  6  "A-oo" 


Your  gentle  laughter  was  (a)  fairy  tale  changing, 
it  invited,  like  into  (a)  dream  invites  the  pipe’s 
sound.  And  now  with  (a)  wreath,  with  verses 
you  I  crown,  let's  leave,  let’s  run  together 
to  (the)  upper  slope.  But  where  are  you? 

Just  (the)  sound  on  (the)  hill  reverberates. 

To  (a)  flower  (a)  flower  (the)  midday  lit  (a)  candle. 
And  someone’s  laughter  all  (the)  time  deeper  me 
bewitches.  I  sing,  I  search,  "a-oo!"  "a-oo!" 

I  cry. 
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PHONETIC  TRANSCRIPTIONS 


Dp  li)  Mo- 1  ^  0)  H$Tb  5  MOAtv  ,  HC  yxojL  M  !  ^ 

D  j  H%Tl  t  fAbAn  )  Ht  y/ojK  •  BCfl  BoAk H w Hto  TfepeJIB  paiA yKoA 

Co  hj  It  nr>A  Ijn  hi  uxad-i  i/sjd_  balni'tft'Z  prrjcd  r  d  2.1  (l  K3L 

8  CAV\  ill  KOM b  CH<7  CT/\  HG  b  JTOfl  AA y  M£>?\  > 

jd  si  if Stjdslliv  d  oj.  r*uksz 

TTprtHf'MH  Me  H  Pi  K^PpyJLA  ,  C  Ka,W  14  })A  &  BA  lt> ‘f 
silnjej  pn^ho/  w/nja  ^’.rud/  skd_j/  ijubijt*. 

Tfpy\uj€Al  p\  bHoq\3)  EOAHoA  )  HBMyieMhlft  H  F/lfclLHbrfi  . 

pr/|al  jd  bAlfOJC  izftn  tt  t\:Tj  1  Uj£dnXJ 

CtAorpA  s  KaKoki  CA&Bfcri^  6&2rtfbrfi  }  KaKb 
SMAtri  KaKoz  jd  Sl^bxj  bj£dnj/  Ira  ^  m/ij£  nu-^rid 

T&ofl  Atv503b  .... 

b  v/3jd  / J u _ 

My^ew/rt  HOBbr*b  BlTepeJj:v\  Pi  KEy  )  KrtKb  /iddirbj 

hi i L-ifChzi  h^\/J-x  vpjcripLi  jd  5dic/  Rdk  /ask 

iraKb  -noU'lAyfi  ,  M  ©6b  orno^b  mm®,  rocxyfT. 

jea/c  pats^/ajd  i  ob  .xdh0  a*  -  A I  ja  £ Dskujd 

0  ,  SyjLB  Co  vi/tofi  ,  He  yxojm  ! 

0  bud  S  Cchnnzl  hi  w/ad/ J 
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Op  H  )  hi 0  2-  YtP  O 


jA «>6/\w  Tc6fl.'“  DleTTHyAa.  3ap/i  VI,  Heto  efexearwBb) 

C  Ijablju.  irbja  JC-pnula  dhju.  i  hjtbo  obxvdt  if 


3apzr-^Aacb  0Tb  TTpv\3haHt>fl  ,  Vl  coah  u,a  Aynb  } 

t&rdj^Us  oi  pri  th  9  hj  ^  /  sofhtsi.  I  u.-tj 


Trprtpozry  c>3ap fl,  CbyAbibKoft  jrocbiAO-Ab  c\/\  'rtrpy Hi/?  A 053 & Hbfl. 
prirsdn  Oiarja  SuIrbK^i  posrla.1  jer  j^riUj'ijd  Isbzahja 


/\  ITertb  ,  KaKbBbi  Cii^e  He  iToBlpflfl  Ocy t^ecfSAe h i to 
d  d in  ka-kbil  hi  d  ouj £ r* ja  j d  OSkffJrS^  vljiw’jH 


CGOAXb  SCLBiTHlTXb  CpC  3b  }  Ctt  y  C  KCLACfl  Hcl  3ci«AK>  > 

S  i/JIX  2-d  VjC  tnDX  yjD2.  SpUS^dlSd  hd  ilw  /jk 


CbyAbrSKovA  yTAp^xfl  5a  ecT%B  111  it  BOKpyrb  pfl/Tbl 
SullblCoj  ui  'itdjd  blj£s{j£vJfjC  VS>  K ru.  Id  rScLl 


CLAMdSHhl  Kb  C  A£3b... 
4.  /  M  a  z,  *  x  x  s  U  ^  ^ 
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Op-Vy  No3  8b  MOAM&HbW  HOMV\  TatthOW. 

0  )  zToa  no  Byzry  fl  )  BbMOAl  aHTa\A  H^>H v\  TafiHoA  j  K^fiapHfeXvv 

Co  dol^ct  bdic  jd  l-fcja  hjj  boiji  tdz  hoi  Kov'drmi 

Atirtrb  tqov\  ^  yAW6Ky  >  B3opb;  B3opb  cAyHatAHhrfi  , 

lj  iplt  :vot  a/r  b  ku  vzor  vzt>r  s  1  utjdxhsj 

JTepcra  Mb  TTocAy  uiHyto  Bo^oct  ,  8oaoci>  rfioKxfe  Fycr/tt  TrpRgb 
pCrstd  IT)  p  I  ujh  ujii  Vdlo$  vaIos  t  lO/X  ^uS^^ja  pt'jd'd 

l/UtmrcAe  *  wsnoHtiTb  )  w  choso,  rrp a  3br  &&rbj 

j  Z,  rrtJT  S  lj  C  £  iza^&hjd't  j  S  rO  vd  prizi^dt 

HL&TrT4.Tb  A  TTOTT  p&&A9  Tb  &  bl  A  br  GbTpawe  Hbfl  P^e*  MOV^Xb 

jtpi&k  »  pDprdvIdi  b  £>  I  /  jd  bjrd^j^hjd  rj^/y  *nai* 

Chrogou  ,  mcttoahch Hbrxb  cMyiu^ctfbfl  ,  Vl  ebATT^HCHbd  , 

S-C^bor  ispo n: ix  »  vopjdttjdhi 

HarrepcKopb  y My  >  3aB-&rH  biMb  i/tMcneMb  SyiTiATb  Ho^Hyro  T6m y ^ 
hdprrxlor  u.hni  z&vjdnirr)  iminjtir)  buc[yl  u.  tmu. 

3a.G^T/JbrMb  KMCHCMb  &yirnrjb  ho^nytv  TbMy- 

2_&l/j£{*j*o  inxnjtin  b  UCijii  hzljhujU  ^0. 

0  )  iT0A  no  Syzry  }  fib  aa  oa  4a  Hb  h  h*>4u  ra*  ho*  } 

o  olol^ct  budic  jd  \/ hn  $  I  tj  cl  hjj  ho-tji  tdrhoi 

3a8^TH  bXMb  H  xAd  H  CM  b  6yZT*T±>  HC4  Hy  hO  TiMy  • 

£<1  Vj  £-fc  hJM  inyjnj^yry  loucljii  n~>ijhu,lu  Utt 
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Op-H  ,  Ho-H  »  He  T\0\/\  )  K  pCLCOLBV\  U,Q.  !  U 

He  TTo\a  )  KpacaSHM  ;  7 T  pv\  MH-fe  Tbr  7 l^Cthb  r>  y  3 1  vA  7rdl4.AfeH0A: 

[  r)  i  pox  K  rli  sb  vt  isd  f  ri  **  »]£  ix  pj£Sin  yuzii  pid^<t\*oi 

flo/TTOMtAHa  K?Tb  NAH^  OHt  -ZTpyryt©  >nv\3Hb  VA  E>cperb  JTaAbHbrfi  . 

Kd  pa.hnihdju.-t  M  h  j  C  druo^aju  5  ifcft  r  bjC»-C^  Ini 

^Bbr,  HATT^MVlHAWTb  AAH%  T&OIA  HiCCTOKie  M  CTClT  b  } 

Uuj  nd  pd  i n  dju.-t  m  -tv  S>i  ^  C  S  "t  V  k  1  £  A  d  p  j  £  /S  /  S-^J  t  p 

n  HoMk  j  va  Tfpy\  Ay «£  "lepThi  ir^Ae  kow  j  B£tl  hdk  m^gbx  ! 

/  A)o(J  /  ph/  /fcnj£  i^Lrbi  Hdljokoj  bjidnoi  djtv£ 

9\  TTpn 3pa K b  M ia A bj va  poKoBoi \}  TeEfl  y£*lL  iGb  ^  ia&bXgfl. «>  ; 

jtf  prizr  a  k  tni  I  Ij  rokouOX  bzbjd  uv'/^jfi/  -z-3  br  uaj^l 

Thr  IfoeiUb  VA  ^  7T  pCJXO  MHOIA  C  PO  fl  JBH^Bb  b  fi  oS pCLft  CL  tt>  . 

h  5  £3:  paJjJ^  /  prlda  hnnol  j^VA  jd  l/h  D  1/  /  3  ob  ^3  ^  8 j  Lc 

f/e  TfP*  }  K  po^Cac B  A  L\dt  77 pA  Tbr  TT^CCHb  Ppij3i\A  7fd  M&Ab  H 0  Ca J 

A/  /OJ>r  Krdsd  l/Xtsd  pri  hrnjC  tx  pjiSin  qiruzii  pjzbjdlhOI 

HaTTO  AA  IA  H  a  K>Tb  AAH^  0  H%  ZTpyPytt?  >KvA3Hb  A  Bdpd  P/>  jJ'd.AktffcJ'A  * 

na  parnindjui  hhhjc  Jhj£  AlrK^uj’k  /  bj£r£^  o/.dlhrJ 
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Dp.H^O-5  „7> Kb  Ttf  (  HWBO.  MO? l!“ 


V*<b  rbr  ,  hkga.  Mofl  ,  H*syiu.  ka,  .  We  ctfocwTb  resa  cbmxy 

C  txj  A/V*i  ma.^3  hivu^kd  hi’  sKasit  f-i'bjd  SmdXiL. 

e.znuHa.rfl,  He,  csfizars  res 51  Bcro  eo  eirwHbrtf  cuarb  ! 

jddind\/d  ni  Sv'jdz.af  £ibj3  i/sjn,  iO  j daiinxj  snop 


)ftb  BUTj^yMbr  mom  ;  2T /A* y  lii  H  )  He  crpfixHyTb  &ack>  pa3oMS 
u z>  vzj  d.  a  mj,  1  dumajki  r\!  strjdXhict  V3S  rhzoivi 


CbTTAe^s  7ToAo\k  )  Djjho ia  p^hbrt)  to  ga.es  He  esrc  Hasarb  ( 

S^/jC^J’  dahj  oc/hoi  rji  tjju.  ia.  i/ds  ft/  vzjsl<Sz.dt 


7 To  re  si  Ah 
po  t  /  bji  | 


)  eirepb 

n/t/d,  v^citr 


pas  n  yAA  (3a  Ab  ; 
r  d  Z.  a  u,  I «  v  d  I 


r  HyAb  KaAoebfl  TgoiA  ]Vo  3eM/\M  }  3p%AbT  3cpHfl.  Bci  pa3M.e  rsi  BaAh 

^nw_|  ko/osja.  £t/ai  do  Z-CtnH  zrjC 1  Xj'  z.prnd  ^sj£  rdz^ptzj  vd\ 


UlnpoKo  B>sr  ,  iryMbt }  no  p^3csrn^AV[Cb } 
jiroJco  vrj  duhnzi  pordz.%2 JpdliS 

Kj£  CL  1TA  Ad  Karta.fi  2Ly  AAy  uiKa^  .  TamS  GCPOJC^acl  Att>TO^ 

Kuda  pH  a  kakaja  cLu-mu^k*.  vsxadi  la 

zrewaAb  Tpa.64  BbTpacra,AO  re>pe  ropt* iee  .  A! 

pli^dj  -brdiVdL  VTj'ir0L$t&h  ^°rj f  ypju.^Jiji  <3 
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Op.H^hlob  „Kol&  HOWb  }  Mo\A  H  p\j  rl  U 

)  hAoti  .zrpy^b  )  TBcm  TTcvaAbhbrK  9\  &bpacrcLBaHb<H 

[ddi/rtol  >y\01  dru^K  ii/or  vzor  pr^alhrj'  jd  v rds^avd nja 

CMyrHbX^  Murb  A&fcAAb.  ^ToEb  Ay<lb  cro  TTpOU\cu \bHb£A 

Shouimr/'  nik  lovil  tj£>b  lutj  javo  pro ^  I n xj' 

Hou  itoapo  3i>zry juy  mh£  tfpprtnKb.  Jlasno^b  }  BAj^jra.^  oj^ahoko) 

ha  dol^o  vdbL^UL  pronik  ddOhol  Uu^ddjd  odinoko 

BBT^att-B  T-ZcHtimcfr  ia  ly^oiA  Kfc>Te£-£  WcaahHoh  h  iraAeKou 
vto)yjc  ^S^£j  i  tjuyz  Ktibjt  ^zldh^I  /  d&ljzkSl 

maACfl  PpyCTHorD  MCHTOiA  •  VKcAA-Hbfl  PaCAA...  CcpTTi^e  HblAO.,. 
jd  wtjdlsa  ^rnsfnDja  ^iUhja  0}dSli  SCrdis ^  nib 

Cto%ao  (3f>eM9  ...  V/Ab  AA^AH^Ab...  U&BHoAh  3^THUibd  6>hTA0  ? 

Stajali)  vr<?  Mja  u.  >v\ :  a  I  £  j<3 I  ddi/Aol  z.dtij j£  £-£0  bjh 

Ho  &uxpt>  CBMMTaHbfl  Ha  SfcttaAb  •■• 

h}  yixr  SA/^anja  n a.  b J, 3 a  I 

MbJ  BM-fcCT-fc  QHD&b  ,  I A  JTHV\  H^C\jTC^)  tffrKb  Bb  Mopb  ££>A  Hb 

mij  i/mj£S£j£  i  d*i  nrsu.£sa.  Kdk  vmDhj£  /sin 

Aery^nxV  crpo*  ;  a  m^jcaK  tfATTATb  }  a  tt-£cha  Awrcft 

lj  ctutfix  sitDZ  j  mzsl  Kipit  /  pjCSni  /j^i  S£ 

H3b  Cepjn^cL  TToAH4.ro  To  b  ov\  ! 

/t  Sj£rcUs&  polnao 
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Op.3S,A/o.l  H OHbK>  6b  Cojry  y  M6HR 

Ho 4bK>  gkCajry  y  TTa a w e rb  7TA0.K (/</«»  usa., 

£*0*5  /s^u.  7  u.  Mr/ij'a  pi&*5*:£  plci/cui^jl  i  va 

1/1  b  eiy  rt  Lii  Ha  ortcu  MByiiiK&j  Cpycruaft  v\g^* 

/  Kj£  *  u-tje^h  du  ohn  i\ju.$kdL  <^rn${h  a,  j  <t  /i/<i 

PtLHHCe  )TpO  b/\£CH£rb  }  HXXHM  B  y  1U  M  3  Op  KA  Vi  Byiii  K-K  ^ 

r^ih-.rj£  u^r>-D  blj€Sh^t  djCv*$XcL  ?->rXd.  iy/u^kjt 

TTAA  H  y4<f  M  Pc>^)t>Ko)  Ch£  3blT  KjjrpfifoM  CoTp&Tb- 
pl^u^tj  ^:>r  k:  :>  kudrjAtn/'  SdtrjotJJ 


Dp.SSjNo.X  ^  Kb  W£\\u 


Tpa,  Qbi 

CtruvrJ 


oxirb r  rrepA^M^i.  Pir^TO  TTpnBtirbJ  PpycTHbie.  CaEuiv; 

zdijctri  pjcr/aW  o^djttz  privjzbzJ  ^riLtthijjc  sizj^u. 


TTprt  B^TbX  AAvAAbie  ...  PAwt\a%)  Pjrfc  TbX;  MnAafl/ 
p*;  i/j'c  tj.\  hn'iixjjd  mil#,  ja.  ^r<  Mria,ja_ 


Be^epa,  CGfcrbi  fiCHbxe  )  Be'Ae.pou  cs^Tbx  KpacHtxz 

vjc  *$Crit  SVj  £*Xj  ja.5hj/j£  V)tt$Z,r}i  s^jiUj  KraSntJjc 

P)K *  Gc>z jtnr  ••  VKiry  res#  }  Mha^  rjrt  rbj  , AWa-fl  ? 

rtctr  vzzdjciij  3<^  /  *xbji  ^rlaja  ^j£  *ij  mx/aj* 

PyKiA  G£>3  Ji^rhx ;  >Kxy  Td&a  Bb  CTpyxxb  AerbX  cv\biT\jtt> 

ru.ki  vozdjc-tii  ^du,  t  x  bj&,  /sfruj^x  ^Sc^zj  Smzitu.ju 

GA%2THbiMrt  AeTbX  crpy^MvA... 
b I j C d t\xj  M  i  fjcbij'  s 6  i- m. j  <1  *n / 

Mvuasij  rjr-fe  fbr  ,  /VIhaa*}  / 

mx  /a.  j  a,  <5^5  £  ^  ^  mi  I  &  j  a.  ^7 
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Op. 3 g;A/o.3  ^MapPa-pur  Kfl 


D)  TTocrAorpA  ,  K'^.K  b  MHO  TO  MApPapiAToK 

C  0  p2>%im^tri  kd.K  *v \hC>^d  Mir  /  {  sk 


M  raMb  ,  n  ryrb- 
/ 


0h£  i^G^ryrb  ,  iAXb  mhoto  iAxb  ia 3$ixrT^Kb.  ae^ryrb. 

?nj£  / X  mno^A,  »’x  t'zhziizk  3hjT  t  s\>jiLu.i 


Hxb  AOtT  fcTKM  TpcxPpaHHbie  )  Ka  Kb  KpbX  Ab  }  KaKb  BfcAbrti  iiiOAKb. 
/*  Izpistki  (:  rjozyra.rr.ijjc  Kak  :rzj  I  ji.  KaJc  bjc/x/  folk 


6b  HHXb  Afcf^  MOlLl^b  !  6b  HVAXb  pCLj£0CTb  Vl3obv4Abfl 
i/n/x  Ijc^a.  Mfcj'fj  ^  n  /’x  /z.  sb/'(j'2. 


3b  HH^b  ^A^TAbJH  7T  OA  K  b  .  foTOBb)  3£MA91  , 

1/ r>/x  s/jC-f  Ixj  polk  g 4  ^O-F  zimljdi 


b  IA  3b  potb  HA-TT  A  TC>JC  b  )  CaKb  cTebA^... 

tsvjc^aKi  iz.  r>S  niLpit^k  dizl  5  £)c  Sf£blju 

0  ,  Irt  B  y  !U  K  H  }  3>}  38^3jXbX  tAApPap  KTbKb  ,  #  0A.Cb  AhO&Att>  / 

0  djCs/lL^Kl  0  Z'l/jzz.dlf  hoir^a.t'/ ^  j'3l  V&S  /  j’wb<ju.J 
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Op ■  2>2) /l/o .  ‘i  ^  XpblCOAOBb  “ 


91  ho,  jrynoHK^  v\rp <xk>  )  Tpa  Afl  aB  aB  as  a5\  a%  } 

C  yt  *a  ciuclstfk j’G  'yaju  tra  U  la  la  la.  /a  la 

91  Ha  jjy/zrol  v\  Ppdro  ,  ^Ibnr^  JTymw  6eceA9i- 
ja  ha  ^cu£:>fj*j£  i^raju  0U5;  vjcsii ja 

91  wait y  B^foAb  Ta*oa  p%HK\A  }  ,,,  JTp  eM a tt>rb  ruvi'fl 

ja  1/^3)  £7  X3j  rjC  Qki  cLrjChnljiU  tiy.ijd  ovjt -t$k\ 

K  porKo  3br£AhoTcfi  TToAft.  C-rrure.  ,  06ubr  K  So_pcLLU  ka  )  ... 

Krztkd  ziibljUrtsa  psl ja  s/>/£je  ov/tsii  /  ba»"A^/ 

3a  A^raAAA  KpacHDia  Kaai^sA  crpovxho  Bctclaa  totjoa^. 

Z&  lu^a>rw'  Krashor  Ka$ki'  strojns  Vstali  t>p?ljeL 

MdAblA  2L0AA  H  Kb  AO  b  Ta\ATC<K  )  .„  Mv4A£>K  JT&  6  y  £1/ M? 
tr\Xl  li  dohnik  tarn  txit  mi  hx  d^c  \tu~^kjt 

Tfpvx  CHHTCft  )  ^TO  etf  iryuiy  0TiT4Ab  fl- 
prlShitsX  jto  jei  dujiL  otdal  j 

^  Ha  rt-^>KHbrvl  308b  CBAp-^AA)  ...  BtJTVlireTb  CAOQHO  KbCA"bTA6VA 
i  ha  Ajc.jpr/  2.;w  svirjd/  vijid^ct  si  oi/no  KSjctloz 

>  HtptZb  CGJEb  >  *f£pd3i?  JToAft  *  V\  Bb  A*i>  C\j  TTo]Z\>  Xsjh&AAb 

tsjcli  t^ircz  t^Crez  p^ljd  /  vljCsii  psd  :u.  bjm 

reMHbiMbj  ...  Byirerb  j^jr^Tb  B b 6 p^jry  ACr^MH^Mb ; 
i^Mhii'tr)  bu^djCt  $cLd.t  v  brcdu.  i  5  tohi  h  t> m 


fibHaebj  k<d put  a-  \jCHe.r b  3eMA9).  Berp-fcny  Pocrbw  TTopory  h>j 

i/  tj  ds  ko^dd  usnj^t  zthnlja  i/strj ££y<.  c^ostju.  <Haro 

’•■BiTAOTb  jio  yrpA,  scaifrAKjko }  Cepjrne.  aackoa  \jroAj(. 

ypht  do  fA.tr  a  zats^lfiju  Sirdi  sd  I Askzr  u .toljd 


H  ,  c/vA^HABLancb  CbHeA 
i  StoChi^Ji’s  ShjCl 

BbCa^Tfb  )  rj£-%  CTpo^HhL 
vs  ad  yjc  s^r^oihxj 


koAtHKoM  b 
K^ljct^kotA 


roTfOA9l  • 

to.  piljd  J 


Otttj  ill  y  ee 
fj'D 


/Cb  OGeHKAAAb) 
Ktvj  'itjlc<Lhn 
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Op. 3%  }  No.  5  CoH' b 

6 b/vw'p-fc  H-fcrb  HviHeno  13 oyhjreA^HHfce  chsl,  lapbr  ecrb 

£v/ho»'rje  hjei  hU$C\lt>  |jfh:jej£  Shi  £$ari/  j£5^ 

y  /iero^  y  rtero  TiAmuHa,  V  Htro  hcl  s/craxb  Hu\  fft'ia Ah 

u  njn/0  k  njti/o  ii  hi  k  njCi'P  r<X  u.stiX  n»  pj^fal 

i A  hh  cMfcxb  ,  IA  Bb5  e3jr^HHbrxt>  Mhapo  r^MHUrxb  yrfcxb. 

/  h/  ShijfX  I  V'bjCZ  pt  c  h;l/  X  Mnoj}  +$Llhlj%.  U  +  j 5X 

7  Hero  UJupoKtf,  tHv\ pc>Kn  7T6^  Kpb£A&,  H  a£TKv\  ,  T4  Kb  AenK^ 

It  hj£i/£>  jirok I  J7r:>J C/’  dv'a  KtljU  i  IjClci  td  K  IjC/c;/ 

KaKb  TToA  fiOH  H  Q.$l  AAPAO..  He  TTOHKT  b}  KaKb  H^CCTh} 

kdk  pilnotjhdL  jd,  rv^/d  n»  p3*jdi  d  K  hj  Ssj^t 

\A  KkjJTOl  H  Ha  H  6  AA  b  C>Hb  KpblAoMb  He  G3AA4.*Herb 

j  fcudd  i  ^  frpho  0h  Krjjlom  ht  w'z.Ma.xhjb  b 

14  He  jrettrierb  TTAeneMb* 

^  V  /  K>  j  t  t  p  /  j  £  0frj  JJ 


I 
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Op.  32 ,  No-  L  3)/)Vj 


Td oh  H*KHbr\A  CMUb  BbTAb  CKa3K0K>  M3M*im6D K>, 

Ctvt>i  a  j  i  i,  h  l/  smj  £x  bill  ikAzk^u.  iimjtni  JViojft 

Ohi  38aAb  Ka.Kk  M>H  b  30B£Tb  CSWp-feAb  H  brirf  3B£>Hb' 

0h  £va  I  Kdk  « on  svirjelnxj  z.\/ or, 


H  Bort  s*HKfMb  ,  CTvtxoMb  re&8  yet HMvv sa.rt>  )  YKjreAAb, 
/  vj  stijKM  txbjd  w  Vj'cntj'/vajd  urdj3M 


BtWMMb  BTTSSeAAb 
bje^irn 

0  rvr-fc  *  e  TkL  ? 
hi  5^j'e  33  <•!/ 


ropHkrti  cKAOHb- 

S#c/®k> 

/\iAii/b  36DHi>  UWHb  7TD36  A/1H6aerb. 

lij  zVDh  \/jcrJin  p  >z.Vclh  i^djsi 


J^e-tr Ky  J4B*TOKb  cpeirb  iTHS)  3<UKerb  cetMy  • 
isvjctku.  iSi/jtiok  Srcd  ct hj d  s  vxt^u. 

n  4e^T0  CAAlxb  ece  GbPAyBb  Menfl  3aMa.HH6aerb- 

i  tjejtD  Slnj  £X  ✓  sp  V5,WP  Minja  zd.hnih'n'iijtt 

TToro  ,  vuu,  y  }  A  -y  !  »  ^  f'pvi'l  y  ■ 

P^jw.  /jdjo.  a-(L  a -a.  Krii^icJ 


APPENDIX  III 


Recital  Program 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

of 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 

presents 

MARDENE  FRANCIS,  soprano 

assisted  by 

MARINA  STOLYAR,  piano 

Thursday,  March  12,  1981  at  8:00  p.m. 

Convocation  Hall,  Old  Arts  Building 

Motetto  a  Canto  "O  qui  coeli"  .  Antonio  Vivaldi 

Eileen  Armstrong,  harpsichord  (1678-1741) 

Six  Songs  for  Voice  and  Clarinet  (1837)  .  Louis  Spohr 

John  Mahon,  clarinet  (1784-1859) 

Oh,  Never  Sing  To  Me  Again  (1893)  Sergei  Rachmaninov 

The  Harvest  of  Sorrow  (1893)  .  (1873-1943) 

The  Little  Island  (1896)  . 

So  Many  Hours,  So  Many  Fancies  (1893)  . 

INTERMISSION 

Siete  Canciones  Populares  Espanoles  (1914)  Manuel  de  Falla 

(1876-1946) 

Glitter  And  Be  Gay  from  “Candide”  (1956) .  Leonard  Bernstein 

(b.  1918) 


This  recital  is  presented  in  partial  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  the 
Master  of  Music  degree  for  Miss  Francis. 
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